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COMMUNICATION IN A FREE SOCIETY 


Frank K. Kelly, vice president of the Fund for the Re- 
mublic, gave this address at Our Lady of Light Library, 
santa Barbara, Calif., March 23, 1961, Mr. Kelly con- 
inues here his effort toward establishment of a national 
ommission on the mass media. Readers may wish to 
efer to an earlier article by Mr. Kelly, Freedom of 
mformation Center Publication No. 34, August 1960. 


In his excellent book, American Catholic Crossroads, 
1 friend of mine wrote: 


The age which has emerged — and in which 
we live — can reasonably be styled the communi- 
cations age. At least, this is the American’s way 
of looking at it. The European would be more in- 
clined to view it as the age of dialogue . . . Ours 
is certainly the age which has become explicitly 
conscious of the importance of man’s sharing his 
thoughts with others, the age in which millions of 
persons are set aside to expedite this sharing and 
in which the influence of this sharing, and its ab- 
solute necessity, are increasingly matters of prime 
interest to the philosopher and the theologian. ... 
The relationship between church and state or 
between the religious and the secular can profit- 
ably be studied in terms of dialogue, of voice, of 
speech between man and man....The Church 
herself needs to be in the world just as desperately 
as she needs not to be of it. 


I have quoted from a volume by the Reverend Walter 
J. Ong, S.J., one of the brilliant young Jesuits who are 
doing so much to interpret the Church to the world and 
the world to the Church. Since my life, since I left 
college, has been largely spent in the field of communica- 
tions, I have been particularly interested in his writings 
and in the statements of other Catholic leaders who have 
recognized the importance of communication — particu- 
larly in America, where we have a relatively free society. 

What do we mean by a free society? What do we 
mean by communication? Both of these questions cover 
enormous scope and matters of much complexity. 

By a free society I mean one in which every person 
feels free to speak whatever is on his mind in accordance 
with his conscience — whether it happens to go against 
the prevailing opinion in his community or not. No such 
society exists in the world today. Here in America, we 
come much closer to it than anywhere else — but we do 
have many among us who would like to limit the ideas 
expressed in the United States. 

Extremists of the right-wing in American politics 
would like to drive “liberals” from American life. Ex- 


tremists of the left-wing would like to keep the ideas of 
“conservatives” from being heard and seriously con- 
sidered. I put both of these terms in quotes, because the 
terms “liberals” and “conservatives” are often vague 
and hard to define. 

Communication in a free society must be based on 
confidence — confidence that the truth will prevail, con- 
fidence in the rational powers of man, confidence in the 
value of a full and free exchange of opinions. When we 
talk to our neighbors we talk to them as human beings 
—not as Republicans or Democrats, not as members of 
the Birch Society or as crypto-Communists, not as con- 
spirators or manipulators— simply as human beings 
facing the mysteries of life and death, human beings who 
feel joy and endure suffering, who laugh and weep, who 
fall and try to rise again, just as we do. 


The Poetry of Communication 

Communication is a word vibrating with poetry. It 
is an art, a game, a science, a frail bridge extending from 
man’s private world to another, and the aspects of its 
complexity extend from here to infinity. Communication 
brings us together and keeps us apart, opens and closes 
many doors, and keeps us aware of the depths of God’s 
universe and our own nature. In the darkness of the 
night, in the brightness of the day, we cry to God and 
to one another. 

Most of us accept the idea that we now live in a 
democracy, although our country was originally founded 
as a republic. The people rule, and the people should 
rule; that has been the dominant idea in America during 
the last century. And yet we wonder how we can really 
make it effective in maintaining freedom and justice for 
all. 

During my first childhood, which occurred in Kansas 
City, I thought democracy was a simple business. De- 
mocracy meant that you had a right to vote. Politicians 
told you how they planned to run your town, your state, 
your country— and you decided on which group of 
political leaders appealed to you. You voted for one 
set or another. If you didn’t like what the ones who got 
your vote did with the power you gave them, things 
were still simple. You threw them out at the next 
election, and put another bunch in. 

Then I went to work for the Kansas City Star, a 
good Republican newspaper that was tolerant enough to 
hire some Democrats like me. In those days, I was a 
compulsive Democrat with a big D. I thought Franklin 
Roosevelt was the greatest president we had ever been 
privileged to have in the White House. He had stopped 
the Depression, in which my family had nearly starved. 
So I was for Roosevelt and against the Republicans and 
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I had my guard up against the conservative editors of 
the Star. 

When an investigation uncovered vote frauds in Kan- 
sas City, perpetrated by Democratic henchmen of Boss 
Tom Pendergast, it didn’t shake my faith in the Demo- 
cratic Party. It did make me wonder whether democracy 
was a simple matter of voting. It made me wonder about 
the whole process of government. Was it a matter of 
fighting for votes, or stuffing ballot boxes — as Pender- 
gast’s men did —to win elections? Pendergast and his 
men had been in power for a long time, and the odor of 
corruption had been strong in the air of Kansas City 
for quite a few years. The people didn’t seem to care; it 
took a tremendous series of scandals to wake them up. 
The press and the broadcasters told them what was going 
on, and they had to face it. 

Kansas City went through a reform movement, as 
many other cities have gone through reform movements 
in our history. But what did the Kansas City experience 
indicate about the art of government, as practiced in a 
democracy? It didn’t keep the people of Philadelphia 
from submitting to a corrupt Republican machine for 
many years. It didn’t seem to make many citizens think 
deeply about being responsible members of a free 
society. 

Are we thinking more deeply now? Are we really 
trying to make democracy work? Are we looking crit- 
ically and deeply at the giant institutions which dominate 
our lives? 

I want to go back to those questions in a few minutes. 
Before I do, let me indulge in a little more autobiography. 
The only experience from which I can speak to you is 
my own, and it has been my fortune to be a mobile 
American, moving from one place to another, from one 
institution to another. 

All that I say here tonight may come fundamentally 
from the eccentricities of my own character — my rest- 
lessness, my dissatisfaction with every job I have tried 
to do, my tendencies to criticize myself and everything 
around me. Yet it may be, too, that I am typical of many 
Americans who want to try many varieties of activities, 
who don’t want to be tied for life to any organization, 
who feel that the driving force of freedom is the urge to 
question everything, to change things, to see the defects 
in the past and the present, and to resolve that tomorrow 
will be better. 


The Courage to Be a Communicator 


It takes a peculiar sort of courage to be a professional 
communicator. At least it has always seemed so to me. 

To find out what is happening in the world is very 
hard. To tell about it honestly is even harder. To suppress 
the arrogance of a man’s own professional pride is the 
hardest thing of all. 

When I started as a reporter on the Star, I suffered 
from a form of buck fever. When I rode in an ambulance 
from the General Hospital to the scene of a shooting or an 
accident, a murder or a suicide, I shook all over. The 
ambulance men were wild drivers and they liked to race 
through the streets with dashing disregard for automo- 
biles and fire engines, so there was always the possibility 
of a deadly collision. That worried me — but I like to 
think that I worried more about the difficulties of getting 
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the story right. 

To get the names straight, to get the details correct 
to convey the quality of a human disaster, to phone it al 
in quickly or dictate it from a phone booth, presente 
problems that were hard to master. I never mastered 
them. I never felt completely satisfied with any new: 
story I ever wrote. Even if all the names and addressep 
were correct, even if the obvious facts were laid oul 
in a neat array, the essential nature of what had reall 
happened often slipped away. | 

It is my belief that all good reporters, good edito 
good news commentators on radio and television, have 
this endless feeling of frustration. They know there is 
always far more behind the rush of the news than they 
can ever tell adequately or effectively. The meaning 09 
the news is there for a moment — and then it melts, i 
dissolves into the fast stream of events. | 

When I worked in New York as a rewrite man anc 


—and the need could not possibly be satisfied. With due 
respect to the AP — and it is a fine organization, full o 
intelligent and conscientious men — it seems to me tha’ 
we must recognize that a news agency with world-wide 
scope cannot do more than indicate the main currents of 
the news. There are many roadblocks, there are manyj 
closed doors, there are many people who are determined 
to shape the news in accordance with the public relations 
policies of their groups or their institutions, there are 
people in the government and in corporations and ir 
labor unions who want to present the news in specia 
lights favorable to them. And a news agency often cannot} 
get around these people or around the roadblocks or find 
the keys to the closed doors. 

Even greater problems are faced by the talented 
people in the news and public affairs departments of the 
broadcasting networks and the independent radio and 
television stations. The amounts of time allotted to them 
are very limited. The technical limitations of their equip 
ment sometimes impose special restrictions on them. An 
they are surrounded by the atmosphere of selling, selling, 
selling — the incessant cries of advertisers pushing vari 
ous wares with enormous energy and determination. 

So it takes a certain kind of courage to be a profes- 
sional communicator in our society —the courage te 
accept frustrations and to keep going, the realism to 
acknowledge the difficulties of finding the significance of 
the news, the self-awareness to beware of professionai 
pride, the willingness to be self-critical and to accept 
criticism from others. | 

Where does this courage come from? | 

In part, it arises from the sense of integrity felt by 
the individual reporter or editor or publisher. 

In part, it arises from the widespread feeling among 
Americans that the job of mass communication must be 
carried on —with all its defects and limitations — be- 
cause the people must have a continuing flow of informa- 
tion and ideas in order to function as citizens in our 
kind of society. 


Modern Institutions and Democracy 


Despite the continuing increase in the compexity of 
our problems, we still believe that the late Supreme Court 


Justice Louis Brandeis was right when he said, “Ordinary 
men and women can grasp the essentials of any situation, 
no matter how involved its details, if the facts are ade- 
quately presented to them.” 

“If the facts are adequately presented to them” — 
there’s the rub. There is the endless difficult task of the 
media of mass communication — the press, radio, tele- 
vision, magazines, motion picture films and the other 
sources of knowledge upon which the people have to rely. 

Are the facts about our major problems being ade- 
quately presented to us today? 

Let us take some examples. Are we adequately in- 
formed about the state of American agriculture — what 
editorial writers sometimes call “the farm problem’? 
Do we have adequate information about the conditions 
of American business —the outreaching expansion of 
super-corporations, the precarious position of many small 
enterprises, the slowdown in the rate of national economic 
expansion? Do we know and understand the impact of 
modern institutions on individual freedom in the 20th 
Century ? 

The preamble to our Constitution declares: 


We, the people of the United States, in order 
to form a more perfect union, establish justice, 
insure domestic tranquility, provide for the com- 
mon defense, promote the general welfare, and 
secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our 
posterity, do ordain and establish this Constitu- 
tion for the United States of America. 


What do these constitutional phrases mean today, in 
the light of the emergence and development of huge cor- 
porations, huge labor unions, huge pressure groups of 
all kinds? How can we form a more perfect Union in the 
light of the resistance of many of our citizens to the 
upholding of civil rights for people of all races? Can we 
establish justice in a bureaucratic and technological so- 
ciety which operates pragmatically and seems to have 
little need for juridical standards? 

How do we insure domestic tranquility without pro- 
moting conformity? Does our provision for the common 
defense mean that we must dedicate our brains, our 
money, and our energies to building bigger and better 
rockets? Can we promote the general welfare and still 
give room for individual initiative? How will it be pos- 
sible for us to “secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and our posterity” ? 

These are questions with which the scholars and the 
staff of the Center for the Study of Democratic Institu- 
tions have been wrestling since the Center was established 
in Santa Barbara. The final question — on how we can 
preserve and enhance the “blessings of liberty” — is, of 
course, the most important one. And it bears closely on 
the subjects I am talking about tonight. 

One very difficult project of the Center in Santa Bar- 
bara is the study of the mass media. With the aid and 
advice of Harry Ashmore, the former editor of the 
Arkansas Gazette who is now editor-in-chief of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, we are attempting to examine 
the instruments of communication in terms of how these 
instruments affect the lives of relatively free men living 
in a relatively free society. 

The need for a continuing examination of the press, 
broadcasting and other facilities for communication has 


been expressed by many people in the last twenty years, 
as the relationship between effective communication and 
democracy has become a matter of increasing concern. 

Some notable studies have been made in this field 
—by Royal Commissions in England and Canada, and 
by the Commission on the Freedom of the Press in the 
United States. The reasons for these studies have been 
summed up cogently by Edward Hallett Carr, formerly 
an editor of the London Times, in these words: 


Mechanical studies, as well as prolonged inves- 
tigations into the psychological processes of mass 
communication, have placed in the hands of the 
few, instruments of persuasion of unparalleled pre- 
cision and efficiency. The survival of democracy 
appears to depend on the long-term ability of the 
individual to reassert his independence of judg- 
ment, and on the vindication of reason against the 
tendencies of our time. 


In our venture into this area, we have given priority 
to the problems of television— an instrument of com- 
munication which carries images and ideas into 52 million 
American homes. The impact of television, the role of 
television in affecting the characters of our children and 
shaping our national values, and the possible uses of 
television for educational purposes have long been ques- 
tions of national concern. 

Within the past year the resignations of members of 
the Federal Communications Commission, the exposure 
of Charles Van Doren, the investigations by congressional 
committees, the statement by the Attorney General of the 
United States on the necessity for legal action to curb 
corruption in broadcasting, and the testimony of many 
witnesses at hearings held by the FCC indicated the 
widening scope and the complex ramifications of these 
problems. 

At the invitation of Commissioner Robert Bartley, I 
appeared before the FCC about a year ago to give a 
review of the work done by the Fund for the Republic 
and the Center for the Study of Democratic Institutions 


in considering the functions of broadcasting in our 
society. 


“Who Owns the Air?’ 


The major proposals made by the participants in 
our conference on broadcasting and government regula- 
tion were summarized in my testimony. The testimony 
has been printed by the Center as a pamphlet under the 
title of “Who Owns the Air?” — and we will be glad to 
make copies available to any members of this audience 
who may be interested in reading it. 

In a preface to this pamphlet, Harry Ashmore wrote: 


In the First Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States the press is singled out for a specific 
guarantee of freedom and, by inference, recog- 
nized as an essential instrument in the function- 
ing of democracy. But the press now incorporates 
major elements never visualized by the authors of 
the amendment: radio and television. By their 
special nature these electronic media have required 
regulation from their inception. 


The aims of our study have been closely related from 
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the beginning to the situation described by Mr. Ashmore. 
We invited former members and present members of the 
FCC, lawyers, newspaper men, advertising executives, 
station owners, network officials, and others with varied 
backgrounds to discuss these questions: 

(1) How can a federal agency regulate a communi- 
cations medium without engaging in censorship? 

(2) Who controls the broadcasting channels which 
carry entertainment, information, and ideas into so many 
millions of American homes? 

(3) Does the public recognize the role of the broad- 
casters as that of trustees, not as owners of the broad- 
casting air? 

(4) Should broadcasting be treated simply as a 
business — like the manufacture of steel or corsets — or 
should it be regarded as a public service, with profit- 
making subordinated to its function of informing and 
educating people? 

(5) What were the similarities and the differences 
in the status and operations of the press and the status 
and operations of broadcasting? 

All of these questions were touched upon in my testi- 
mony, and in the inquiries made of me by members of 
the Commission. Rosel Hyde, a former chairman and a 
present member of the FCC, raised the possibility of a 
connection between the scandals of television and a 
breakdown in the ethical values held by people in modern 
society. He indicated that he hoped the Center would 
attempt to discover whether there had been drastic 
changes in these values and in the American character 
during recent decades. 

The commissioners were very much interested in 
another publication we have issued —a pamphlet en- 
titled “Broadcasting and Government Regulation in a 
Free Society.” This pamphlet contains statements made 
by two former commissioners, J. Lawrence Fly and 
Clifford Durr, and Commissioner Hyde in an informal 
series of conferences conducted by the Fund. We will be 
glad to send copies of the booklet to anyone who might 
wish to see it. 

The principal points brought out in these discussions 
were the following: 


The broadcasting spectrum is a limited natural 
resource which has to be regulated by the gov- 
ernment in the public interest. 

The agency for controlling this natural resource 
— the FCC — has been unable to do its job suc- 
cessfully, due to its own deficiencies, the lack of 
an adequate staff, the pressures from the broad- 
casting industry, from Congress, and from persons 
seeking to use the available channels. 

Broadcasting has moved far away from the 
ideas voiced in the 1920’s by Herbert Hoover and 
David Sarnoff, who insisted then that broadcast- 
ing was a public service and should not be com- 
mercialized. 


Let me ask you to think about these statements in 
our pamphlet in the light of the salient points made by 
Attorney General William Rogers in a report to President 
Eisenhower. 

“The broadcasting industry differs in an essential 
respect from other media of communications,” Mr. Rogers 
said in his letter to the President, 
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Unlike newspapers or magazines, the acquisition 
and operation of broadcasting stations cannot be 
left to the uncontrolled interplay of individual 
initiative and economic forces. In granting this 
privilege (broadcasting to the public) the gov- 
ernment is entitled, as former President Herbert 
Hoover put it, to compel the applicant “to prove 
that there is something more than naked com- 
mercial selfishness in his purpose.” 


Mr. Rogers went on to say, 


The broadcasting industry, both radio and tele- 
vision, has made great contributions to public 
service. However, the disclosures recently made 
with respect to certain advertising and other prac- 
tices indicate that ‘“‘naked commercial selfishness,” 
rather than factors of public service, has too often 
been the principal motivation for much of the 
matter that has been broadcast. 

If that were all, the problem would be less 
serious than it is. There is also evidence of wide- 
spread corruption and lack of the personal integ- 
rity which is so essential to the fabric of American 
life. The large number of individuals who willing- 
ly took part in various phases of the deception is 
disturbing. 


Advertising and Giving the People What They Want 


In all our meetings, in the research reports prepared | 
for our discussions, and in the statements made by 
broadcasters and others, two themes have emerged again — 
and again. 

The first theme is that broadcasting is totally de- 
pendent upon advertising as the source of the revenue 
for its operations. | 

The second theme is that broadcasting as a mass 
medium, must give the majority of the people what they 
want — and what they want is entertainment and clever 
commercials. Programming for minorities — and people 
who want information and education or cultural pro- 
grams are said to be minorities—is a fringe benefit 
which broadcasting gives to small audiences out of a 
sense of special service for these groups. 

Louis Hausman, director of the Television Informa- 
tion Office recently established by the industry, made 
this point very clearly in a well-written speech delivered 
several months ago to the New York State Association of 
Radio and Television Broadcasters. Mr. Hausman said, 
“In our democratic society, we long ago chose the gen- 
eral welfare as against the education and the enlighten- 
ment of the privileged few. . . .” 

In this address, Mr. Hausman interpreted “the gen- 
eral welfare” to mean giving most of the people what 
they want as much of the time as it is feasible to do so. 
If most of the people want to be entertained four or five 
hours every day, it is broadcasting’s duty to entertain 
them. 

Mr. Hausman defends the poor quality of many tele- 
vision programs by citing the fact that the fifteen best- 
selling books in this country in the last sixty years in- 
cluded “nine novels, three inspirational books, two cook- 
books and one book on baby care. Of the nine novels that 
made this best seller list, seven were by Mickey Spillane.” 


e doesn’t quite say so, but he indicates plainly that he 
inks the taste of the majority is pretty low. 

Let me now quote the statements of two very differ- 
it persons who do not seem to share Mr. Hausman’s 
ews. One is a former member of the Federal Communi- 
itions Commission. The other is an English editor. 


hat Do They Like? 


The former commissioner said at one of our meet- 
es: 


When I was on the FCC, the broadcasters would 
come in with polls and say, “We’re giving the 
people what they like.” Well, if you ask a Chinese 
coolie whether he likes rice, he’ll say “Yes,” but 
he doesn’t know how well he likes rice until you 
give him a good piece of beefsteak. So the ques- 
tions about what people want are generally an- 
swered in terms of what they are already getting. 


The English author wrote: 


Falsehoods about simplicity and prejudices against 
mental effort and experimental work have been 
thoroughly distilled into the masses of the people. 
They have been assiduously taught that difficult 
intellectual interests are not for them. They have 
been demoralized by an incessant spate of mind- 
less rubbish . . . The people are shrewd enough 
at bottom. They know that all manner of dud 
stuff is foisted on them; that they are systematic- 
ally talked down to, and made the victims of all 
sorts of popularizations and simplifications which 
only falsify and spoil, and that most of the “in- 
terpreting class” who intervene between them and 
the poets and artists have their own professional 
grooves, and their own axes to grind, and even at 
the best are always more interested in expressing 
their little opinions about works of art than simply 
giving the people the stuff itself. The people do not 
want inferior stuff; they are no less willing than 
any other class to make the necessary effort to 
understand difficult things if they are convinced 
it is worth while (and they know better than most 
that nothing worth having is easily got) ; they are 
more receptive than those whose saturation level 
has already been reached by a little superior 
education. 


The statistics on the sales of best-selling books seem 
) bear out Mr. Hausman’s view that the people often 
uy books which do not have a high standing with the 
itellectual literary critics. On the other hand, the sales 
f millions of paperbound books demanding a good 
eal of intellectual effort on the part of readers — books 
n philosophy, theology, esthetics, cultural history, the 
rt of government and many other subjects — indicate 
iat there is a mass market for material of high quality. 

If I may, I wish to quote another statement by Mr. 
[{ausman — and I quote him because he is an acknowl- 
Jged spokesman for the television industry. He states: 


It is . . . evident that our people made their 
$16 billion investment in television sets primarily 
for entertainment. Diminish this universality and 


concentration of attention — created in the first 
place by entertainment programs — and you di- 
minish the medium’s capacity to inform the pub- 
lic at large and to enrich its cultural life. 


I think these are questionable assertions. I wonder 
whether it can be demonstrated that our people invested 
$16 billion in television sets primarily to be entertained. 
And if that can be demonstrated, I ask you to consider 
whether the health of a free society may not be very pre- 
carious indeed when the people put $16 billion into a 
medium of communication designed primarily to enter- 
tain them four or five hours every day. 

Do we need to concentrate so desperately on enter- 
tainment? Do people nowadays work so hard or lead 
such drab lives that they must be amused for so many 
hours each day? Can they not find interest and excite- 
ment in learning about the world they live in? If some 
of these hours each day — say one or two hours a day 
— could be spent on programs with some enduring value, 
wouldn’t we have a democracy with a better chance of 
survival? 

We may be laughing ourselves to death. We may be 
amusing ourselves into annihilation. We may be tickling 
ourselves into a new form of slavery. 

Actually the emphasis on using television for enter- 
tainment is due to the fact that advertisers want it that 
way. Entertainment is not controversial. Fun and games 
that make everybody happy get people in a buying 
mood — and the advertisers, naturally, want everybody 
to buy and keep buying. 

So long as broadcasting, in the eyes of the industry, 
is synonymous with selling, there can be no great change 
in the atmosphere of television. Until the broadcasters 
make an effective declaration of independence from the 
power of advertisers —as the independent newspapers 
of the United States did long ago — they cannot be truly 
free. Until that declaration is made — and made to stick 
— broadcasting’s potential ability to give the people of 
this democracy the information they need in today’s 
world will be drastically limited. 


The Benton Proposal 


I want to close this evening by referring to a pro- 
posal I have discussed at a number of conferences in 
several universities. I intend to bring up this proposal 
whenever I can, because I believe it offers a sensible way 
to encourage the development of better broadcasting. 

The proposal is a suggestion made by former Senator 
William Benton, who founded the advertising agency of 
Benton and Bowles and is now the publisher of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. Let me outline it for you. 

In an address at Syracuse University last April, 
Senator Benton called for the creation of a National 
Citizens Advisory Board for Radio and Television. He 
asked the President of the United States to appoint such 
a Board. He suggested that the members might be drawn 
from the fields of education and communications, and 
would include leaders in the civic, cultural, and religious 
life of the country. 

Mr. Benton said: 


This Board should be instructed to foster a na- 
tional policy on broadcasting which best serves 
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the interests of the American public. It should be 
a permanent organization, its eye fixed unwaver- 
ingly on broadcasting. However, it should have 
no power except to issue a report every year for 
the guidance of the President, the Congress, the 
FCC, and the American people. Thus it is to be 
strictly an investigative and educational body. 
. . . Because it would be advisory only, the charge 
of censorship could never be raised. [End quote.] 


Columbia, Missouri 
June 1961 


In my view, Senator Benton has an excellent idea. 
hope it will be explored and discussed by many grouy 
by editors and educators, by citizens of many bac 
grounds. If the President does not appoint such a Boar 
I think one should be created under the auspices of 
group of universities or an educational foundation. 

The healthy functioning of the media of communic 
tion is directly related to the health of our society ar 
the state of our freedom. 


